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New Year Message of California State Fedaation of Labor 


ANOTHER year is drawing to a close. In point of 
A time it is like any other year, but since the et! 
sence of time has meaning only by the cvents’ that 
fill it the last year will stand Out as an 1 iportant sign 
post for Jabor. 


Not wishing merely to cling to’the past, since there 
is even greater inspiration in the first ray of the 
morning no matter how pleasant was the eventide, it 
is nevertheless justifiable, considering what we have 
gone through, to cast a glance backward so that we 
can appreciate more fully the promises and new hopes 
filled with the anticipation of the morrow, regardless 
of the tremendous problems they may have to solve. 

Fidelity to Service 

Launching forth into the coming year, the road 
ahead seems much more difficult and troublesome 
than the one already traveled. And just as the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, disclaiming any 
false modesty, can boast of honest and valuable 
service in the past to its membership, so does it hope 
to continue that service with the same fidelity. The 
Federation has had one main and consistent aim: to 
serve the men and women who comprise the ranks of 
organized labor. With grave earnestness it has sought 
to expose the dangers to the cause of true progres- 
sive trade unionism, and in doing so it has had to 
dish out blows as hard, if not harder, than the ones 
received. 


Through the records piled up by the past months 
anyone can see clearly the steady forward movement 
of the California organized labor movement—an ad- 
vance indubitably established by the proud fact that 
the California State Federation of Labor is the 
largest and most influential state federation of labor 
within the whole mighty framework of the American 
Federation of Labor. This is no mean accomplish- 
ment, and each of us who have played a role in it, 
whether large or small, are rightly proud of it. 


In Perspective 


Long after the memory of those who have made 
labor history in California has become hazy through 
the lapse of time, the California State Federation of 
Labor will still be the illuminating example and em- 
bodiment of the struggle that marked the campaign 
of American trade unionism. ‘ 

So it is well that we dwell for a short time on some 
of our outstanding achievements so as to make 
clearer our perspective for the future. 

Through its staff of organizers, the Federation has 
quietly but none the less effectively rendered much 
needed assistance to many of our unions which were 
in trouble. In giving this help, the Federation not 
only helped the individual unions but strengthened 
the labor movement as a whole. 

Halts Dangerous Precedents 

Dozens of injunction cases have been handled by 
the Federation’s legal department—cases which, if 
lost, would have permitted dangerous precedents to 
be established that would have menaced the very 
existence of trade unionism in this State, as well as 
caused the death of the unions directly affected. This 
work was just part of the daily grind in the crowded 
routine of problems consuming the time, energy and 
resources of the Federation. 

In the northern part of the State, the Carpenters’ 
union, through the assistance of the Federation, has 
grown with unparalleled strength and power until 
now it has become the backbone of our labor move- 
ment there. It is almost an axiom that the degree of 
Organization of the basic industry in any community 
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determines, inyvearly equal proportions the degree of 

“Of the rest of the workers in the other 

industries. That is why it is always important to 

give a union which involves a basic industry in any 

particular area whatever backing it may need. 
Meeting New Problems 


Paralleling the startling growth of industry due to 
the national defense emergency and the subsequent 
wider expansion brought on by the war, the Metal 
Trades have kept pace in size and influence, It has 
been no easy task. New and profoundly complex 
problems had to be tackled, requiring courage, un- 
derstanding and genuine tact. One can really feel 
satisfied with the results achieved; and the severe 
strain of the efforts that accomplished them only 
make them that much more gratifying. 

The Culinary crafts, which have faced gigantic 


Labor Council Accepts 
National Conference Plan 


Immediately the program of the joint labor indus- 
try conference in Washington had been accepted by 
the President of the United States, the San Francisco 
Labor Council declared its acceptance. Its good faith 
in promoting the national welfare was shown, and it 
is hoped the example will be followed by the local 
employers. The following letter was forwarded to the 
Mayor in pursuance of the Labor Council’s expressed 
policy: 

“December 30, 1941. 
“The Honorable Angelo J. Rossi, 
“Mayor of San Francisco, 
“City Hall, 
“San Francisco, California. 
“Dear Mayor Rossi: 

“Under date of December 15th you forwarded us 
copy of a letter sent you by Mr. Almon E. Roth, 
president of the San Francisco Employers’ Council. 
Mr. Roth’s plan has been studied by many men con- 
nected with the labor movement in San Francisco and 
we find that his plan is unacceptable because it offers 
no method for settling many disputes which are 
bound to arise between employer and employee. 

“At its last meeting, the San Francisco Labor 
Council voted unanimously to accept the plan worked 
out by the Joint Labor-Industry Conference, held at 
the request of President Roosevelt, in Washington, 
D. C., provided that the plan is also accepted by the 
employers of San Francisco. That plan is as follows: 

“(1) There shall be no strikes or lockouts 
during the war. 

“(2) All disputes shall be settled by peace- 
ful means. 

“(3) The President shall set up a War- 
Labor Board to handle the disputes. 

“In relation to the existing disputes in the Hotel 
and Department Store industries, we have recom- 
mended to the unions involved that they submit all 
issues to this Board as soon as it is set up by the 
President of the United States. We respectfully 
suggest that you, as Mayor of San Francisco, should 
call upon the employers involved in these disputes to 
do likewise, so that all of us may bend every effort 
toward a successful prosecution of the war in which 
our country is now engaged. 

“Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
“SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL, 
“Joun F. SHELLEY, President. 
“Joun A. O’ConNELL, Secretary.” 
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problems and are still involved in terrific trials, have 
managed fhiraculously to keep pace in membership 
and organization with the unheralded industrial ex- 
pansion of the past year. 


It would be much simpler and easier to mention 
the very few unions that did not experience a spec- 
tacular growth than to continue enumerating the ones 
which have. Labor in California has had a successful 
year as a result of its level-headedness, and its ability 
to serve with the devotion of patriots at a time when 
our country was in need of such service and devotion. 
The facts will bear this out. 

Facing the Enemy 

It, would be a grave mistake to omit reference to 
the attitude of the employers when reviewing the 
swift-flowing events of the dying year. Not once but 
a dozen times, the story has been told of the fight to 
keep labor free in California by opposing the em- 
ployers’ far-reaching attempts to bind it with the 
chains of Slave Bill 877, But that story can never be 
retold too many times, because this Nazi measure, 
no less dangerous to democracy and the traditions of 
American freedom than vicious fifth column activity, 
is still the most dangerous threat to labor, and it must 
be overcome. 


The California State Federation of Labor considers 
its fight so far’to keep Slave Bill 877 from becoming 
a State law one of its most heartening and proudest 
achievements. Aware, however, of its deadly nature 
to labor and the determination of the employers to 
put this bill over in spite of the war—in fact, to 
utilize the atmosphere created by it against labor— 
the Federation is sounding the alarm to all members 
of organized labor that the big battle against this 
totalitarian invasion of our rights is still ahead of us, 
and that we must not let up the least little bit be- 
tween now and the November elections when it will 
come up for a final decision by the people at the polls, 


Broadcast Labor’s Message 


The California State Federation of Labor kept its 
pledge made at the last convention to make labor’s 
radio program, “This Is Our America,” state-wide, so 
that the message of organized labor could be spread 
the length and breadth of our great State. This was 
no easy job, and it is far from being finished, but the 
Federation has put labor’s voice on the air through- 
out the whole State and it will use the same inde- 
fatigable energy to keep it there. 

In spite of all the employer-inspired propaganda, 
labor has met its responsibility as an American insti- 
tution with loyalty, devotion and ability that it can 
well be proud of. Of the many new problems that 
labor faced, not the smallest by far was its sober de- 
termination to prepare this country for the perilously 
stern reality with which it is grappling today. The 
realization that war threatened was a constant com- 
panion to the many and long vigils maintained by 
the ranks of organized labor. 


Submits the Record 


When the employers reproach labor for being 
“selfish” and “unmindful of our country’s need,” we 
are only too eager to compare our record with theirs 
and to let the people of America judge. If the em- 
ployers would prove as capable of eliminating the 
“bottlenecks” of production as labor has been to turn 
out the ships, guns, munitions, airplanes and other 
necessities from the factories, then even the most 
captious in our midst would be willing to overlook 
their more serious transgressions against labor. And 
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until the employers realize that the danger to our 
country and its democracy is of greater concern to 
labor than their profits, labor will have to teach them 
with all the power at its command that it is able to 
solve this problem, too. 

Because the California State Federation of Labor 
really meant what it said when it placed the inter- 
ests and the present urgent needs of the country as a 
whole above those of its own, it took the initiative 
to join with the other branches of the labor move- 
ment to outlaw all stoppages of work, regardless of its 
cause. And that means that the California State 
Federation of Labor will know how to act to prevent 
a stoppage of work when it is attempted by 4 lockout! 

These Are Serious Times 

If the employers are as sincere as they claim to be, 
then there is no reason why there should be one 
single strike in California as a result of the pre-war 
conditions, since the unions are willing to let the 
Government arbitrate disputes when mediation has 
failed. This is no time for slick maneuvering. This is 
no time for stirring up old antagonisms. This is the 
time to meet labor halfway—and labor has gone even 
further than that to reach amicable and reasonably 
equitable solutions to the problems that might lead 
to any stoppage of work. An ounce of prevention is 
worth tons of cure—and labor holds out its hand. 

We are starting the new year with the foreign 
enemy close to our front door. Taking advantage of 
every opportunity, the enemy has struck with a 
deadly speed made possible by its deceit. But just as 
the aggressors failed to knock America out in its 
first treacherous surprise attack, so will it fail in the 
end, because not only does the enemy yet have to 
taste the full might of the armed forces of America, 
but the crushing might of American labor. 

Obstacle in Dictators’ Path 

To provide the sinews of war means keeping our 
factories going. It means that labor must be on the 
job. American labor has shown its ability in every 
emergency and it will again prove to be the greatest 
obstacle in the path of brutal and murderous totali- 
tarianism. 

So it is with not one whit less confidence that the 
California State Federation of Labor faces the new 
year. Grim and resolute, and already the veteran of 
many crucial struggles, the Federation is putting on 
its fighting clothes to meet the challenge of naziism 
without and within. “Unity for Victory” will be our 
slogan, and the Federation will rally labor behind it. 

And as the last years have witnessed many changes, 
so undoubtedly will the year ahead. Many of those 
who helped to bring about our present labor move- 
ment are no longer here to share its results. Others 
have bowed to the unyielding pressure of strain and 
demand. Yet many of those who have led the sturdy 
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columns of labor through its worst storms are con- 
tinuing to serve as they always have served, without 
reward or even thanks. 

To the younger members who have only recently 
become members of organized labor, it is in order to 
remind them that in the pages of the history of the 
California State Federation of Labor there is a con- 
structive manual of trade unionism to be consulted in 
order that they may continue the work that has been 
carried on from generation to generation. 

So for the coming year let us sing out our battle cry: 
“Defeat Naziism Without and the Slave Bill Within!” 
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ACT ON CIGARETTE PRICES 

The Office of Price Administration has acted to 
head off a prospective general increase in the whole- 
sale price of cigarettes. After the American Tobacco 
Company announced an increase of 57 cents a thou- 
sand in the price of its popular brand, Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson sent requests to nine other leading 
tobacco companies asking them not to follow Amer- 
ican’s lead. When the latter company declined to 
withdraw the price increase Administrator Hender- 
son, on Tuesday, “froze” manufacturers’ prices at 
levels prevailing December 26. Reiterating that ad- 
vances in cigarette prices now were unwarranted, 
Henderson declared he was prepared to extend the 
ceilings to wholesale and retail prices if distributors 
failed to co-operate. 


Treasury Seeking Payroll 
"Cut" of Billion Monthly 


Labor, official organ of railroad organizations, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., states that “the role 
assigned’ the nation’s workers by the Treasury De- 
partment in financing the war” was disclosed recently 
by Harold N. Graves, assistant to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, and continues as follows: 

Addressing a meeting of bond salesmen at Chicago, 
Graves declared the immediate objective is to sell at 
least $400,000,000 of defense bonds monthly to wage 
earners. This figure must ultimately be raised to over 
$1,000,000,000 a month, he explained. 

Graves declared the Treasury has mapped a nation- 
wide campaign to induce workers to sign pledge cards 
authorizing employers to make regular reductions 
from payrolls for investment in bonds. 

If the response is adequate, he said, it may not be 
necessary to ask Congress to authorize an outright 
levy on wages. That the Treasury is prepared to ask 
legislation if its appeal fails was made perfectly clear 
by its spokesman. 

The pledge card method will go into effect on Jan- 
uary 10, Graves said. Thousands of volunteer can- 
vassers will then start out to canvass industries and 
probably a door-to-door campaign. 

An effort will be made to enlist 18,000 concerns to 
line up their 35,000,090 workers for regular contribu- 
tions. 


Wage-Hour Law Ruling on 
Certain Building Employees 


The contention of the U. 8S. Wage and Hour Diyi- 
sion that elevator operators, watchmen, firemen and 
other employees of a building housing firms produc- 
ing goods for commerce are covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has been upheld by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third District, at Philadel- 
phia. 


Objections Overruled 


The opinion extends the benefits of the 30 cents 
per bour and time and one-half for overtime beyond 
40 hours per week provisions of the wage-hour law 
to three elevator operators, two watchmen, three fire- 
men, an engineer, a carpenter, a carpenter’s helper, 
and a porter. All are employed by the A. B. Kirsch- 
baum Company in a Philadelphia building rented by 
tenants who are engaged in the > ~‘ «tion of goods 
for commerce. 

The court overruled objections ot the defendant 
that the employer was not himself engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for commerce. 
“We conclude,” the opinion stated on this point, “that 
it was the intention of Congress to make the Act ap- 
plicable to all those who are employed in commerce 
or in the production of goods in commerce without 
regard to the nature of their employer’s business and 
that this intention was given apt expression in Sec- 
tions 6 (the minimum wage provisions) and 7 (over- 
time provisions) of the Act.” 

Employees’ Services Vital 

The court’s recognition that the employees involved 
are engaged in processes or occupations necessary to 
the production of goods for commerce is shown by its 
findings: 

“Thus for the purposes of the Act an employee is 
to be deemed engaged in the production of goods for 
commerce not only when he has direct physical con- 
tact with the goods, but also when he is employed in 
‘any process or occupation necessary to the produc- 
tion thereof... . In each instance the work is so 
essential to the production of the tenants’ goods that 
if the defendant were not to provide the services the 
tenants themselves would have had to provide them. 
The vital necessity to production of the services of 
elevator operators, engineers, and firemen is vividly 
demonstrated by evidence presented by the plaintiff 
as to the effects of a strike of building maintenance 
workers in New York City in 1939.” 


—+ 


Becomes Labor Minister of Canada 
Humphrey Mitchell is Canada’s new Minister of 
Labor, replacing the unpopular Norman McLarty, 
who has been shifted to the post of Secretary of 
State. Mitchell is 47 years of age, is a member of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and for more than 
twenty years was secretary of the Hamilton Trades 
and Labor Council. President Moore of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada declared the appoint- 
ment is “welcome news” to labor. As Minister of 
Labor, Mitchell will have a seat in the war commit- 
tee of the Canadian Cabinet. A by-election will be 
held in Welland on February 9, and it is thought the 
new official will be a candidate in that constituency, 
as in Canada members of the Cabinet must be mem- 
bers of either the Senate or the House of Commons. 


“Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has 
not made all other mothers venerable.”—Richter. 
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Labor Officials Discuss 
War Board with Perkins 


Washington dispatches Monday stated that Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor and Phillip Murray of the C.1.0. had outlined 
their views to the Secretary of Labor on how the pro- 
posed War Labor Board should function to carry out 
ihe recent pledge of representatives of labor and in- 
dustry that there shall be no stoppage of work on 
war-time production. 

Green and Murray were reported to have been in 
conference with the Secretary of Labor for more than 
iwo hours, and further that among the proposals sub- 
mitted by them were the following: 


Proposals Submitted 


1. A board composed of four labor, four industry, 
and either one or three representatives of the public. 


2. Disputes, which have failed of agreement by 
collective bargaining, to be settled by conciliation, 
mediation or voluntary arbitratioy, with full use be- 
ing made of the machinery of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service. 

3. Final adjustment of all issues in a dispute within 
30 days. 

4. The board to be guided by the following prin- 
ciples: 

General Principles 

(a) All workers are entitled to a wage sufficient to 
maintain full efficiency, good health and well being 
for themselves and families. 

(b) Policies established under the Labor Relations 
Act, the Wage-Hour Act and other existing labor 
statutes shall not be impaired. 

(c) Continuation of the normal processes of collec- 
tive bargaining on wages, hours, working conditions 
and union security. 

(d) No strikes or lockouts to be ordered during the 
war. 

President’s Order Due 


Secretary of Labor Perkins told reporters after the 
conference that the personnel of the board was not 
discussed, but that the talk concerned the size of the 
board, the panel system for hearing disputes, and 
methods of arbitration and administration. She pre- 
dicted that an executive order creating the board 
would be issued by President Roosevelt late this week 
or early next. 

The labor officials were reported to have recom- 
mended that the board take over the duties of various 
government agencies now handling labor disputes, 
including the War Department and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

Suggest Hughes for Chairman 

The National Association of Manufacturers an- 
nounced Tuesday that it had suggested to the Secre- 
tary of Labor that Charles Evans Hughes, retired 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, be named 
chairman of the new War Labor Board, and also 
urged that four public members of the board be re- 
tired federal supreme, circuit and district court 
judges. 

Other news dispatches during the week have stated 
that Administration “labor experts” were prepared 
to recommend to the President that he create a three- 
man board to administer the labor-industry agree- 
ment, and that other advisers favored a larger board, 
perhaps of nine members. The dispatches further said 
it was understood the board would be one of policy- 
making rather than an arbitration or mediation body, 
and that one important difference between the pro- 
posed board and that created in 1918 would be that 
it would seldom, if ever, hold hearings and decide 
disputes itself but would delegate that function to a 
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staff of “specialists” in various fields. Three names 
mentioned in connection with board membership were 


Wendell L. Wilkie, James A. Farley and Dr. John 
R. Steelman. 


Until Wednesday, however, President Roosevelt 
had made no announcement of his intentions in rela- 
tion to the powers, operation or personnel of the 
board, hence the statements in the above mentioned 
dispatches could be considered only a surmise or 
mayhap “trial balloons.” 

—\_————_q_____. 


“FREEZE” WAGES IN CANADA 

In a series of rulings, the Canadian National War 
Labor Board has decreed that neither the national 
board nor the regional boards may authorize an em- 
ployer to increase his basic wage rate except where 
the rate is less than that paid for substantially simi- 
lar occupations in the locality, or in a locality which, 
in the opinion of the board, is comparable. 

—_—___ qo _____ 


Sentence Stayed in Builders' Case 

Federal Judge St. Sure has ordered a stay in sen- 
tence for four union organizations and nine union 
men convicted by a jury of setting up a monopoly 
in construction work with employers. The stay will 
last until the case is passed on by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


When the stay was granted a certified check for | 


$37,000, covering the fines which had been imposed, 
was deposited. 


To Advise on Workers’ Education 


At the request of President Sproul of the Univer- 
sity of California, President C. J. Haggerty of the 
California State Federation of Labor has appointed 
Charles W. Real and James H. Quinn as members of 
an advisory committee on workers’ education at the 
university. Real is a vice-president of the State Fed- 
eration and secretary of Oakland Teamsters’ Union 
No. 70. Quinn is president of the Alameda Building 
and Construction Trades Council. 


State Employment Offices 
Under Federal Operation 


Ralph G. Wadsworth, assistant director of the Cali- 
fornia department of employment, has been appoint- 
ed U. S. Employment Service director for California. 

Wadsworth was scheduled to assume his new post 
on January 1 when seventy-eight offices of the state 
department of employment came under direct federal 
operation. 

It was explained that all personnel of the state 
department engaged in employment service functions 
is taken on the federal payroll. Offices will be main- 
tained in their present locations but will operate un- 
der the name of the U. S. Employment Service. 

Claims for unemployment insurance under the 
California law will be taken at these offices by federal 
employees and transmitted to state headquarters for 
the usual determination as to eligibility. 

Regional headquarters of the US.ES. are main- 
tained at the regional office of the Social Security 
Board in San Francisco. The US.ES. is a part of 
the bureau of employment security of the Social 
Security Board. 


One of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 
JANUARY SPECIALS 


Throughout the entire store you'll find ex- 
ceptional values in odd lots and single 
pieces, left over from holiday selling. Buy 
NOW. Quantities of course are limited. 


18 Months to pay, the Lachman way 


Reardon Reminds Ruling 


Covers Island Mechanics 


T. A. Reardon, member of the Industrial Accident 
Commission, has announced that civilian mechanics 
employed for work in Honolulu and other Pacific 
islands, where such contract of employment was made 
in the State of California, are fully covered by the 
provisions of the California workmen’s compensation, 
insurance and safety laws. 


State Law Follows Employee 


In announcing this ruling, Reardon declared that 
it was in conformity with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendered March 11, 1935, 
which held that the workmen’s compensation, in- 
surance and safety laws of California followed the em- 
ployee, if he were hired in California, no matter 
where he might be working. 

The decision of the Supreme Court upon which 
Commissioner Reardon based his statement is the 
case of the Alaska Packers’ Association vs. the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, and Juan Palma, the 
injured employee. 

Commission Decision Upheld 

In this case the employee was hired by contract 
in California and subsequently was sent to Alaska 
by the employer. He was there injured during the 
year 1933 and having filed an application with the 
California Commission it was determined that even 
though injured in Alaska the Commission in Cali- 
fornia had jurisdiction and that he was entitled to 
the California benefits. 

The case was then appealed to the appellate courts 
of California and the action of the Commission sus- 
tained. A writ was granted to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on behalf of the Alaska Packers’ 
Association. That high tribunal sustained the Com- 
mission in its contention and the matter thus became 
an established principle of law. 

SS ee 
PAINTERS AID CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

As a contribution to civilian defense, District Coun- 
cil 9 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, New York City, has agreed to waive 
a rule calling for double pay on night work in doing 
emergency blackout painting for department stores, 
public buildings and other structures in which most 
of the work has to be done after business hours. Union 
officials said the regulation would apply only to build- 
ings in which it was impracticable to carry on the 
major part of the work during the day. 
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Why a Withholding or Sales Tax? 

In 1938-39 the consumer income of persons having 
incomes under $500 was $2,363,000,000, of those with 
incomes from $500 to $1000 was $10,038,000,000, and 
of those with incomes from $1000 to $1500 was $12,- 
280,000,000. 

The total consumer income of persons with incomes 
under $1500 was $24,681,000,000—about one quarter 
of the probable national income in 1942. 


These people, many of them married and with chil- 
dren, include most people on small fixed incomes, 
scores of thousands of teachers, preachers, unskilled 
workers, and an overwhelming majority of share- 
croppers, tenants and agricultural workers. 

They include, also, nearly all the aged, including the 
indigent aged, supported by public pensions and 
private help. 

The Social Security Board reports that there are 
8,500,000 to 9,500,000 aged, with independent means of 
support, and 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 aged dependent 
upon resources other than their own, of whom 3,000,- 
000 are on public assistance rolls, in institutions, or in 
receipt of private or public aid. Of the remaining 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000, approximately 190,000 are on 
public assistance waiting lists, and many more need 
aid. 

Their purchasing power will in 1942 be cut by 8 per 
cent to 12 per cent, through increased prices, and 
higher rents, and they have no exemption from state 
and local taxes, and pay their share of the hundreds 
of millions collected in excise taxes. 

The incomes of many of them, particularly those 
with families, is $100 to $300 less than required to 
maintain a decent American standard of living. 


Omit the Big Words 

Since the arrival of Winston Churchill in the United 
States, the news dispatches have commenced to speak 
of the “grand strategy” in prosecuting the war. 

It is not surprising, inasmuch as a staff of eighty 
persons is said to have comprised the delegation which 
accompanied the British Prime Minister. It even in- 
cluded their own cameramen, although we have some 
reasonably good men of that craft associated with 
the newspapers and publicity organizations in this 
country. But what’s a little expense between lease- 
lend friends? 


However, it’s a certainty that the elements of the 
“grand strategy” ballyhoo were brought over in the 
visitors’ baggage. The superlative complex runs in 
their blood, until they get into war. “Great” Britain 
has been cheerfully accepted in referring to their 
nation. Their navy was the “Grand” Fleet. “Brit- 
tania Rules the Waves” has been paraded around the 
world, though they screamed for the aid of the U.S. 
Navy in both 1918 and 1940, and never showed a great 
deal of “ruling” until Uncle Sam’s boys moved in. 
High sounding names are attached to their navy ves- 


sels—“Indefatigable,” “Invincible,” “Courageous.” Re- 
minding that this latter tendency was satirized some 
years ago by John Sharp Williams when he suggested 
in the United States Senate that our own nation build 
a battleship surpassing in size any that England then 
contemplated and name it “Skeered o’ Nothing.” 


However, now that the United States is at long last 
in the war—with blood, sweat and tears—why not do 
just a little toning down on the adjectives, and use 
language intended to impress the world with gentle- 
ness rather than bluff and braggadocio? The exam- 
ple of our nation in the promotion of democracy and 
peace has been a far greater influence for good upon 
the world than any accomplishments of our military 
arm—with all due acknowledgment and honor to the 
latter, of which we are proud, and upon whom we 
depend in the present crisis. If memory serves, it was 
John Bright who expressed the thought in the English 
Parliament over one hundred and fifty years ago, 
when he declared, in substance, that “Privilege” at 
that time feared the success of the experiment which 
this young nation was then entering upon. Let us 
hope that those in high position in Washington, into 
whose keeping the destiny of the United States has 
by popular vote been entrusted, will not forget or 
discard tne “experiment.” Under the influence of 
propaganda, there have been signs in recent years, 
more pronounced lately, of cutting loose from the 
anchor which has held us firmly. 

It is necessary at this time that co-ordination of 
efforts among the anti-Axis powers be accomplished. 
No sane person would argue otherwise. Perhaps direct 
conversation between those in authority among those 
powers will best forward that purpose. Such conversa- 
tion should be confined to that purpose. Quixotic 
plans for ruling, dividing or governing the future of 
the world should be declared “out” until the menace 
that confronts free people is overcome. Blue prints 
laid down by a few leaders, drawn in secret, and pre- 
sented full-blown for universal acceptance without 
question are, to say the least, unfair to the so-called 
common people who in the final analysis are the ones 
most concerned and who, incidentally, must “pay the 
freight.” 

Among its own people the United States is united 
for victory in the war—and harmony should prevail 
with the nations fighting the common enemy. But 
some of those industrious international busybodies, at 
home and abroad, who are now “preparing for the 
peace” should be told firmly by those in authority 
to “pipe down.” And in the meantime when entering 
the diplomatic conversations or commitments for 
winning the war against the Axis powers Uncle Sam 
should keep his hand on his watch pocket, in addition 
to using language for the public ear which he is at all 
times prepared to back up without calling for outside 
assistance. 
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Wages Lagging Behind Profits 

Wages are lagging far behind profits, according to 
a late report by the Federal Reserve Board. It shows 
that: 

Since the war began in September, 1939, workers’ 
“hourly earnings” have increased by an average of 
14 per cent, but the cost of living has risen 11 per 
cent, leaving 3 per cent as the net wage gain. 

In contrast, the profits of 416 “large industrial 
corporations,” in the first nine months this year com- 
pared to the same period last year, increased 31 per 
cent, and the profits of 250 corporations making “dur- 
able goods” increased 40 per cent. 

Those increased profits are pocketed after paying 
all income and excess profits taxes. 

The 31 per cent profits gain of all the corporations 
is more than ten times the 3 per cent gain of the work- 
ers, and the 40 per cent profit gain of the durable 
goods manufacturers is more than thirteen times the 
net wage gain. 

If the 1941 profits were compared with 1939, instead 
of with 1940, the profit rise would be still greater. 

——_—_q_—____—__ 
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Minimum Wage for Women 


Women who work in New York State need $1100.69 
a year to maintain themselves at an adequate level of 
living and to protect their health, according to a re- 
port by Miss Kate Papert, director of the division o/ 
women in industry and minimum wage, State De- 
partment of Labor. These figures are based on 4 
cost-of-living survey made by the division in order 
to meet the requirements of the New York Stat: 
minimum wage law. 


The figure $1100.69 is the annual cost of adequate 
maintenance and protection of health for a woman 
worker living as a member of a family. It is esti- 
mated, from the results of last year’s survey, that 
about 10 per cent more is needed by women workers 
living alone. This year’s cost-of-living budget is 4 
per cent higher for the State of New York as a whole 
and 3.7 per cent for New York City, as compared 
with last year’s figures. It was emphasized by Miss 
Papert that this budget is not one that merely main- 
tains life and keeps body and soul together. 


What Budget Must Provide 


“Our minimum wage law requires that the budget 
must provide adequately for the working woman,” 
said Miss Papert. “It must make her independent. of 
philanthropic agencies and other outside aid. The 
budget must permit a worker to support herself, to 
keep up her morale, to compete for and hold her job. 


“The clothing budget must give her an adequate 
wardrobe the year round. It would fail to serve her 
needs if the clothing merely keeps her warm and 
covers her. As a matter of fact, physical needs play 
a minor role in determining adequate clothing stand- 
ards. Rather this is based on the habits of buying of 
working women. It is a well known fact that working 
women, just as all other women, will do without 
things to be able to buy the kind of clothes which 
make them presentable. 


“The food budget must provide a balanced diet 
which will assure good health over an indefinite pe- 
riod. Decent and sanitary living quarters with elec- 
tric light and modern plumbing are necessary for the 
self-respect of working women. The budget must also 
allow for clothing upkeep, for personal and medical 
care, insurance, savings, leisure time activities which 
include recreation, vacation and education. The bud- 
get must also take into consideration transportation, 
charity, gifts and various other incidentals. At the 
same time, the standard must be a minimum stand- 
ard. It does not include luxuries, extremes or even 
many desirable things which are in fairly general use.” 

Living Cost Found Higher 

This year’s survey showed the greatest increase in 
food. Raw food costs for New York State had in- 
creased 10.8 per cent and in New York City 9.9 per 
cent. Rents had increased to some extent. Clothing 
had increased at the same rate, 9.3 per cent, in both 
State and New York City. Most of the other prices 
remained about the same and in some places had 
even declined slightly, especially in some of the serv- 
ices. The report points out that if a woman who had 
no dependents earned $1100.69, she would have to pay 
approximately $30 in state and federal income taxes, 
for which no allowance is made in the budget. 

Although the cost-of-living budget is prepared for 
the use of minimum wage boards in determining 
minimum wage rates in the various industries, no 
wage board has yet been able to recommend a mini- 
mum wage which approaches this figure. The wage 
board must take into consideration, not only the 
amount necessary to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health of workers, but must consider 
the value of the services rendered and existing condi- 
tions in the industry. 

SS SS 
CLOTHES FOR NAZI ARMY 
The German radio has announced that all Ger- 


man tailors, dressmakers, furriers, hatters, glove- 


makers and underwear manufacturers have been or- 
dered to turn their entire production into supplies 
for the German army on the Russian front. 
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Producers in "Slowdown" 


The nation’s producers of critical metals, lack of 
which is hampering arms production and strangling 
ivilian industry, have deliberately staged a “slow- 
iown” strike to get more money in the shape of 
sigher prices for their product and lower taxes! 

That sensational charge was made by Senator Harry 
». Truman of Missouri, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee investigating defense. And he presented a 
nass of facts gathered by committee investigators in 
upport of the charge. “A greater outrage was never 
perpetrated,” Truman declared. “It is peculiarly of- 
‘ensive and indefensible when the nation is at war.” 


Ample Supply Available 


This country, Truman asserted, has ample supplies 
below ground of copper, lead and zinc. There would 
be enough for defense and civilian industries, he 
added, if “O.P.M. officials will put the heat on the 
mine operators and see that they produce it.” He 
added: “Our committee is going to keep after the 
O.P.M. and see that it meets its responsibility to the 
nation and its people.” 


Before the echoes of the Pearl Harbor bombard- 
ment had subsided, Truman said, mine operators be- 
gan skyrocketing prices and at the same time applied 
pressure to defense officials for “perfectly outrageous 
concessions.” 

The most shameless feature of the extortion, Tru- 
man pointed out, is that profit-hungry industrialists 
are trying to make labor the “goat” for their unpa- 
triotic holdup. 

Complain Against Laws 


“When faced with undeniable figures showing that 
output is declining,” Truman said, “the only explana- 
tion these mine owners have been able to give has 
been to point to what they regard as ‘unfair’ treat- 
ment of them by the excess profits tax law and to 
complain against labor and social security laws.” 

The truth is, Truman insisted, that the mining in- 
dustry refuses to boost production because that would 
cut down reserves that might be more profitably 
mined in later years. 

Copper Production Figures 

To give some indication of the situation, Truman 
recited that 1941 production of copper will be only 
15,000 tons larger than that of 1940. Significantly, the 
increase has been due entirely to the operations of 
the Kennecott Copper Company, which has increased 
its output by 55,458 tons, or more than three times 
the total increase for the whole industry! Without 
this company’s boost in production, Truman empha- 
sized, the industry as a whole would show a drop of 
40,000 tons. 

A similar situation was declared to exist in zinc 
and copper production. Summarizing some of the 
specific findings of his committee, Truman said it was 
found that: 

Southeastern Missouri’s biggest lead mine will pro- 
duce this year 4 per cent less than in 1940. 

A copper mine in California, which operated at 
capacity and produced 10,500,000 tons last year, when 
the price was less than 11.3 cents a pound, has shut 
down completely this year on the ground that, with 
copper at 12 cents, it could not operate at a profit. 


Comparison With Last Year 


A big group of copper mines at Butte show a 
monthly average output in recent months 2000 tons 
under their monthly average output for the first half 
of the year. 

A big lead and zine mine that last year loaded an 
average of twenty-two trains a day has been loading 
an average of only eighteen such trains this year. 

A company owning one of the best zine deposits in 
the country is not operating and has a watchman on 
duty at the mine cap. 

“Not only have mine owners declared they will 
not increase output,” Truman said, “but they have 
also conducted themselves in a manner that suggests 
a revival of World War I practices. They have been 
getting away with ‘murder’ because the O.P.M. has 
accepted this defiance without protest.” 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 

The “Social Credit” Government of Alberta, Can- 
ada, will enter the life insurance business on January 
1, it has been officially announced by the provincial 
secretary. Two years ago the Government went into 
fire insurance on a competitive basis and it has proven 
so profitable that it has decided to extend its activi- 
ties to life insurance. 
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NO BAN ON TALKFEST CENTER 

Commissioner of Parks Robert Moses has indicated 
in a letter that there will be no restrictions upon in- 
formal meetings in Union Square Park, New York 
City. This sets at rest previous reports that the his- 
toric center for argument on contemporary questions 
was to be closed to group discussion. There will be 
no restrictions, Moses said, provided groups “do not 
block the paths, and that they are at all times or- 
derly.” ; 


Back Our Armed Forces 


HEN men are fighting and dying, you must 

do your part. Be sure you enlist your 
DOLLARS for DEFENSE. Back our armed 
forces—and protect your own life 
—with every single dollar and dime 
you can. 

America must have a steady flow 
of money pouring in every day to 
help beat back our enemies. 

Put Dimes into Defense Stamps. 
And put Dollars into Bonds. Buy now. Buy every 
pay day. Buy as often as you can. 


“MISCALCULATION” IN BRITAIN 
At the beginning of the war, experts in England 

predicted that 1,000,000 hospital beds would be needed 
to care for “astronomical numbers” who would be 
wounded in air raids. The Government managed to 
provide 350,000 beds, but even the reduced number 
was one of the “major miscalculations of the war,” 
according to Malcolm MacDonald, high commission- 
er for the United Kingdom in Canada and son of 
Ramsay MacDonald, who was Britain’s first Labor 
premier, although he later deserted that party. Speak- 
ing in Washington last week, MacDonald said “the 
danger last winter was not so much from bombs and 
parachutes as from bugs and parasites.” Ninety per 
cent of the people, he asserted, never went to air 
raid shelters, and “many stayed asleep in their beds, 
with a glorious contempt for the Germans and a 
touching faith in Providence.” 

Hees ‘ : 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Attorney General Biddle has decided that prosecu- 

tion of persons arrested for alleged seditious utter- 
ances must not be undertaken unless consent is first 
obtained from the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington. This is a wise precaution. But it is reassur- 
ing to note that in the Congress, the people, the 
courts, there is an absence of hysteria in regard to 
this war that contrasts sharply with the feeling in 
the last war. To say so is not to discredit our prede- 
cessors but to thank them for having taught us. Take, 
for instance, the Espionage Act of 1917. Attorney 
General Gregory asked for a short amendment to that 
Act. The Senate judiciary committee borrowed a 
comprehensive Montana statute against sedition. Most 
of this was added to the federal statute. This amend- 
ment was repealed in 1921. Under it, and indeed 
under the original law, there were prosecutions and 
convictions that astonish us now. There were fed- 
eral judges, burning with the communicative heat of 
public opinion, whose charges smack strongly of the 
stump. We have reason to hope that that sort of 
thing is over; and just now when we have been com- 
memorating the Bill of Rights we may be expected 
to have a deeper toleration of “the thought we hate.” 
This course is not only sound philosophically but 
practically beneficial—New York Times. 
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Takes Issue with Arnold 


Speaking this week in New York at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, Dr. Edwin E. Witte of the University of Wis- 
consin took sharp issue with the anti-labor activities 
of Thurman Arnold of the Department of Justice. 


Dr. Witte declared: 


“When Thurman Arnold first began his prosecu- 
tions of labor unions under the anti-trust laws, he 
claimed to be merely applying the existing law to 
labor and industry; in fact, that he did not intend to 
proceed against the unions in any case in which their 
practices could be justified under the late Judge 
Brandeis’s dissenting opinion in the Duplex Printing 
Press Company case. 


Shift in Position 


“More recently, since the majority of the Supreme 
Court has adopted the position taken by Justice 
Brandeis, and Chief Justice Stone has pointed out 
that the previous majority opinion also did not jus- 
tify his interpretation of the present law, Mr. Arnold 
has shifted his position. He is now actively support- 
ing the Munroney and Walter bills which propose 
restrictions never before applied to the labor unions. 


“The restrictions proposed confer broad discretion- 
ary powers on the Anti-Trust Division,” Witte point- 
ed out. “They would subject labor unions to prose- 
cution under the anti-trust laws whenever they at- 
tempt to enforce conditions on the use of materials, 
machinery or equipment which the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion deems unreasonable or not adequately related to 
wages, hours, or working conditions. Under the guise 
of striking at jurisdictional strikes, the more extreme 
of the two bills prohibits all efforts at union organi- 
zation where two or more unions are competing. It 
also denies to working people the protection of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and would once more permit 
of the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes with- 
out according the unions their day in court. 


Democratic Policies Justified 
“That unions in some cases have been guilty of un- 
social conduct,” admitted the speaker, “is undeniable. 
It does not follow, however, that we should adopt 
totalitarian methods of dealing with labor unions. 


“Very great progress has been made within the past 
year in the adjustment of long-standing jurisdictional 
disputes among unions—all after the Supreme Court 
held that Mr. Arnold could not prosecute the labor 
unions for engaging in such disputes. The progress 
made justifies a continued trial of the democratic 
policies we have pursued in the past. 


“Whatever may have been the merits of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s proposals, the attack which the Axis powers 
have made on this country on December 7 has fun- 
damentally altered the situation. At this time we 
need as never before the wholehearted and full co- 
operation of both labor and industry. 


Internal War Should Cease 


“To this end Mr. Arnold’s campaign for amend- 
ment of the anti-trust laws to place further restric- 
tions on labor unions should now be called off. We 
cannot lick the Nazis and the Japs if war is waged in 
this country on the labor unions, or, if, on the other 
hand, the labor unions wage war on society. 

“There is every reason to believe that the assur- 
ances of full co-operation given by both labor and 
industry are made in good faith. If this present atti- 
tude continues,” declared Dr. Witte, “the country 
will have no further cause for giving thought to curbs 
upon labor unions. It is by their actual performance 
in the present critical time that both labor and in- 
dustry will be judged for many years to come.” 

_——___q 


CAR OWNERSHIP 
Results of a recent survey indicate that 44 per cent 
of moderate-income city families own automobiles. 
During the period covered by the survey about 10 
per cent of the families queried in the survey had 
recently purchased automobiles, with three used cars 
for every new one. 
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Jobs, Hours, Wages As 
Seen in War Labor Policy 


The National Labor Supply Policy Board of the 
Office of Production Management plans to increase 
the present 5,000,000 persons working in war industries 
to 23,500,000 by 1944, it was reported from Washing- 
ton this week, the news dispatch giving the informa- 
tion continuing as follows: 

The long-range program calls for employment of 
almost half of the 130,000,000 people of the United 
States. 

It is estimated that 45,200,000 workers are employed 
at present in non-war industries. This number would 
be decreased to approximately 33,000,000 while the 
war industries are building up to their employment 
peak. 

Additionally, the plan contemplates a steady reduc- 
tion of the unemployed, now estimated at 5,100,000. 
All in this group who are employable will have jobs 
in 1944 under the board’s program. 

To complete the picture, approximately 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 men are expected to be in the armed 
services by 1944. 

O.P.M. said the plan must be carried out without 
requiring the services of young people who should be 
in school, women who desire to make their contribu- 
tion in the home, and without asking any one to work 
regularly more than forty hours a week or fifty weeks 
a year. Wage standards already set must be main- 
tained, O.P.M. said. 

Officials said war industries would be expanded as 
rapidly as possible, but that the expansion would be 
accomplished with as little dislocation of civilian 
industries as possible and with a minimum of confu- 
sion among workers who were being shifted from non- 
war to war industries. 

Lieut. Col. Frank J. McSherry, new deputy director 
for Labor Supply and Training, estimated that one 
man-year of work is required for each $2000 in defense 
contracts. Thus, to convert $50,000,000,000 into war 
supplies 25,000,000 man-years of work would be re- 
quired. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL 


Senator Wheeler of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, has introduced 
a bill authorizing President Roosevelt, during the war 
emergency, and for six months thereafter, to order the 
nation’s clocks advanced or retarded by not more than 
two hours. 


See ee 
LONG RIDE BETWEEN KEGS 

Dick Wilton Halgh, an 86-year-old Australian cat- 
tleman, rode a camel 1400 miles to see this year’s 
livestock show. Once each year he rides the camel to 
Adelaide to take home a two-gallon keg of rum for 
“medicinal uses.” He grazes 3000 shorthorns near the 
center of Australia. 
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IRON WORKERS BAN STRIKES 

Banning of strikes or work stoppage on national 
defense projects has been announced by the mem- 
bership of four locals of the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers in New Orleans, which included Locals 58, 500, 
619 and 635. 

ee) ee ot 
MACHINISTS DEFEAT C.I.O. 

By a vote of 673 to 289, the International Machin- 
ists (A.F.L.) defeated the Steel Workers (C.L.0.), 
for the right to act as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees of the Canada Car and Foundry 
Company at Amherst, Nova Scotia. The C.I.0. had 
made a vigorous effort to be named as the bargaining 
agency, and had campaigned extensively among the 
workers for several months. 

———____ qa _______ 


PAY RAISE FOR HOTEL WORKERS 

Eight hundred employees of the Hotel Astor have 
received wage increases under the terms of an agree- 
ment signed by the hotel and the New York Hotel 
Trades Council (A.F.L.). The contract provides an 
immediate increase in pay of $1 to $1.50 a week, 
with another similar increase to become effective next 
June. Bellhops, chambermaids, waiters, mechanics 
and other classes of workers are affected. 

—————q—_____ 
CHRISTMAS SEAL RETURNS 

The San Francisco Tuberculosis Association this 
week made the following announcement: “There are 
still Christmas Seals unaccounted for in the returns. 
Each year a record is kept and every seal is accounted 
for. We shall not be able to make our final analysis 
of the campaign for some weeks and we shall give 
everybody a last chance to send in a contribution. 
We know that each year, when the New Year opens, 
many people clearing up after the Christmas rush 
come across the seals, and we want those people to 
know it is not too late to send the money for these 
seals.” 


Inspections Bring Wage 
Restitutions to Workers 


Approximately 45,000 workers in the seven Western 
States will receive more than $3,300,000 in withheld 
wages and overtime as a result of inspections con- 
ducted during 1941 in this region by the wage-and- 
hour division of the U. S. Department of Labor, ac- 
cording to Wesley O. Ash, western regional director 
of the Division. 

The figures quoted by Mr. Ash were included in 
national summaries issued this week in Washington 
by the division, which indicate that well over $20,- 
000,000 is being paid 530,000 workers throughout the 
country as a result of inspections conducted in 1941. 

The western region comprises the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and Idaho. During the year the division concluded 
inspections of 4789 establishments in the region, of 
which only 63 required court action to obtain resti- 
tution due employees. Restitution paid under court 
order totaled $128,538. 

Since the Fair Labor Standards Act became effec- 
tive, on October 24, 1938, inspectors under his direc- 
tion have concluded investigations of 10,900 estab- 
lishments in the region, Ash said. 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


For the protection of your eyes, secure the 


services of a 
PROFESSIONAL OPTOMETRIST 
who is located in offices devoted exclusively to 
your optical requirements. 


DR. R. LEE OTIS 
Maker of Precision Quality Glasses 
In the Mission Since 1923 
2374-A MISSION STREET 
Opp. El Capitan Theatre Phone VAlencia 6843 
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Ceremony Enrolls Chicago 
Building Service Workers 


“Remember Pearl Harbor! Expect the unexpecte(| 
and be prepared for any emergency!” 


With those words, 20,000 A.F.L. workers in Chicago 
began the task of organizing the defense system that 
will protect lives and property in the war crisis. 

These key figures in defense were the men and 
women sworn in by Mayor Kelly, in thrilling cer 
monies in the Chicago Stadium. 

They were the janitors, the janitresses, the elevator 
operators, the school engineers, the apartment build- 
ing workers—members of the Building Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union—called together by their 
president, William L. McFetridge, for a huge civilian 
defense rally. 

Before they were certified as assistant organizers 
for civilian defense by Mayor Kelly, the building 
workers heard a dramatic speech by the city’s chief 
executive in which he declared: 

“America is at war. We're all soldiers now! There 
are no more Italians, no more Germans, no more 
Lithuanians, no more Rumanians, no more anything 
except Americans. We are all united for one cause, 
and that unity will be the foundation of a greater 
democracy after this war is over.” 

Following the Mayor’s speech the audience arose 
and repeated after him the pledge of allegiance for 
civilian defense workers. Afterward they were given 
certificates designating their roles in the civilian de- 
fense program. McFetridge, in a brief address, told 
his union: 

“It is highly essential that we, who have in our 
hands the lives, protection and comfort of the people 
in Chicago’s homes and buildings, do everything we 
can to guard the nation in every respect. 

“We must be alert for possible sabotage, we must 
supply the needs of our workers, soldiers and sailors, 
and we must protect their wives and children, and 
we must do all we can to aid the Government in 
conserving metals, papers and all other materials 
needed for national defense.” 

SS 
REWARD FOR BOMB ON TOKYO 

The Motion Picture Operators’ Union of Akron, 
Ohio, has bought a $250 defense bond to present to 
the first American aviator who drops a bomb on 
Tokyo. 
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Wage Restitution ‘Kickback’ Illegal 


Even though there is no coercion and employees 
are perfectly willing, they cannot “kickback” wage 
restitution payments ordered by the courts. This 
principle was established in the current term of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago in a de- 
cision against Warshawsky & Company, automobile 
parts manufacturers. 

Thirty-one employees signed papers waiving their 
claims of any back wages after the company had been 
brought into court and had consented to make resti- 
tution. When it learned that the company had re- 
lieved itself by accepting such releases of paying 
about $500 of $2500 due its employees, the Wage 
and Hour Division brought the company into court 
again on contempt proceedings. 

The opinion written by Circuit Judge J. Earl Major 
states that waivers of back pay for past employment 
are as illegal as agreements by employees to work for 
less than the statutory minimum wage because in 
both cases “The employers pay and the employees 
receive less than the statutory compensation. .. . 
The statutory requirements and the provisions of the 
legislation are ignored.” 
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Workers and Shipowners 
In Pact for the Duration 


With representatives of the workers and shipown- 
ers signing an agreement intended to insure putting 
forth of the maximum war effort, the maritime in- 
dustry has become the first to be permanently stabil- 
ized for the prosecution of the war. The complete 
accord was reached at the closing session of the con- 
ference in Washington between Government repre- 
sentatives and those of the employees and employers 
of the industry called jointly by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and the Department of Labor. Unani- 
mous approval was given to a four-point statement 
of principles. They are: 


Approve Principles 
1. There be no strikes or lockouts during the war 
period. 
2. A uniform basis be reached for war areas and war 
bonuses and insurance. 


3. All rights guaranteed to labor and industry un- 
der collective bargaining will be retained and all 
agreements and obligations in existence will in no 
way be violated. Labor and management promised to 
give their full energies to the successful completion 
of the nation’s victory program. 

4. A Maritime War Emergency Board shall be set 
up to settle disputes. The conference petitioned the 
President to name a board of three whose decisions 
will be final: One member shall be selected from the 
Department of Labor and one from the Maritime 
Commission. 


Representatives at the conference included about 
seventy-five delegates from seamen, licensed offi- 
cers, radio operators and longshoremen unions, ship- 
owners’ associations, steamship operators and other 
employers of waterfront labor. 

Lundeberg Fights C.1.0. Plan 

According to the International Labor News Serv- 
ice, behind closed doors of the conference a bitter 
fight was waged by Harry Lundeberg, president of 
the Seafarers’ International Union of America 
(A.F.L.) against the proposal of C.L.O. “left-wingers” 
for a new super-board in Washington of unions, ship- 
ping employers and Government officials and for re- 
gional and local boards similarly constituted to han- 
dle labor relations and increase work output of unions. 


At the beginning the super-boarders had some em- 
ployers and some Government officials on their side. 
But Lundeberg pointed out that more boards would 
hamper our war efforts and that existing wage boards 
and Government agencies could handle every issue 
satisfactorily. He said the union representatives and 
shipowners could both do more for winning the war 
by helping man the ships than by spending their time 
in endless wrangling. 

Going to Sea Again 

“President Lundeberg,” the I.L.N.S. article con- 
tinued, “ended by saying that as soon as he could 
wind up the pending conferences he intended to go 
back to being a sailor for the duration of the war— 
he wanted to join his fellow seamen who were risking 
their lives delivering necessary cargoes between the 
United States and the front line fighting in the 
Pacific. 

“The C.1.O. ‘left-wingers’ were alone in their de- 
mands for more boards at the conclusion of the con- 
ference.” 

Sailors Want Ships Armed 

This week, in San Francisco, Lundeberg said the 
membership of the Sailors’ Union had voted full sup- 
port of the Government’s policies and principles, but 
wanted the assurance that when the men sailed they 
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would “at least have a chance at the enemy with a 
gun.” 


“The question of bonuses and insurance will come 
later,” he continued. “Right now we, as Americans, 
and members of the union that sails American ves- 
sels, are interested in the country.” 


The well known maritime union official, who is 
also a vice-president of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, said there have been no complaints 
from the men aboard the vessels torpedoed or fired 
upon except that they had no way to return the fire. 

—e— 


PLEDGE BY SOCIALIST GROUP 

Pledging “active and untiring co-operation” in the 
nation’s war effort, the Social Democratic Federation, 
at a membership meeting in New York City, declared 
that “no needful sacrifice is too great, no useful serv- 
ice is too humble or too hard when freedom is at 
stake,” and called upon all democratic Socialists to 
give unstinted support to the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. The Social Democratic Fed- 
eration is composed of those who left the Socialist 
party some years ago because of opposition to the 
policies of Norman Thomas and other party leaders. 


Street Carmen, Division 1004 


At its recent election, Division 1004 of the Street 
Carmen, whose members are employed on the Mar- 
ket Street Railway Company lines, re-elected Presi- 
dent Hays, First Vice-President Wilson and Financial 
Secretary Douglas, as well as a majority of the in- 
cumbent members of the executive board and the 
Labor Council delegation. Newly elected are J. A. 
Bartlett, second vice-president, and E. A. Schivo, 
treasurer. The official personnel of the Division for 
the new term will be: 

President, P. Z. Hays; first vice-president, J. L. 
Wilson; second vice-president, J. A. Bartlett; finan- 
cial secretary, S. W. Douglas; treasurer, E. A. Schivo; 
warden, Louis Jones; members of executive board, 
James L. Wilson, Michael Radom, Frank Jackson, 
J. M. Rosser, T. L. Hutchings, William R. Wyatt. 


Paul Colbert, T. W. Gowanlock, O. L. Faulkner and 
Bradley Smith; delegates to Labor Council, J. A. 
Bartlett, C. A. Blakeley, C. C. DuBose, H. O. Duns- 
more, Harry Jones, J. M. Rosser, Bradley Smith and 
A. R. Wilson. President Hays and Financial Secre- 
tary Douglas are members of the Labor Council dele- 


gation by virtue of office. % 


Labor Camel Ack for 
Statement from Affiliates 


From the office of Secretary John A. O’Connell 
this week were forwarded to affiliated unions of the 
San Francisco Labor Council the blanks upon which 
the semi-annual statement of each organization is to 
be submitted to the Council. 


This action is in pursuance of Article I, Section 3 


of the Council’s Constitution. The blank, properly 


Seven 


Seek Out-of-Work Credit 


For Men in Armed Forces 


Thirty-seven States and Hawaii have amended 
their unemployment compensation acts to “freeze” 
the unemployment compensation credits of workers 
who have joined the United States armed forces, 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. MeNutt 
states. 


MeNutt also said that Congress would be requested 
to consider amendments to the Social Security Act 
to protect rights under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system of all workers who have joined the 
military and naval forces, or who have left covered 
employment to work in federal arsenals or other 
federal establishments. 


The Social Security Board has about completed 
studies of this question, and the administrator is pre- 
pared to make recommendations for legislation to 
protect insurance rights of such workers. These studies 
relate to insurance credits under both the federal- 
state unemployment insurance system and the federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 


“Amending the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions to protect workers who have left covered em- 
ployment to serve in the armed forces or federal 
establishments is immediately necessary,” McNutt 
pointed out, “inasmuch as their insurance benefits 
are based upon the length of time they have been in 
covered employment and their average monthly wages 
under the program. 

eee es 

“Any lapse in employment reduces the individual’s 
average monthly wage and the amount of his benefit, 
and if it is sufficiently prolonged, may result in the 
loss of his insurance protection under this system.” 


~~ 
Horn Reports for Blacksmiths 

Membership of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths has risen faster in the past six months 
than for any similar period in history, states Presi- 
dent Roy Horn. 

“Our organization is now in a better shape and we 
have more members than at any time in the past 
twenty years,” declared Horn, who has headed the 
Blacksmiths for fifteen years and for nineteen years 
before that was vice-president. 

The gains have been scored both on the railroads 
and in private industry, with the most spectacular 
advances being made in defense plants, Horn said. 

“What is especially encouraging is that in the 
past year we have won greater wage increases than 
for any similar period since our organization started,” 
the Blacksmiths’ chieftain revealed. 
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filled out, must be returned within twenty days after 
receipt thereof by the union, the law providing a 
penalty for failure to do so. It is urged, however, 
that the information requested from the various or- 
ganizations be forwarded at the earliest possible time, 
due to the national emergency. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


The committee appointed to revise the local laws 
of the union will meet in the offices of the union next 
Wednesday, January 7. The hours, from 4 to 7 p.m. 
on that date have been set aside to hear suggestions 
and receive proposals of members of the union who 
wish to assist in compiling the new book of laws. It 
is preferable that members submit their ideas in 
writing. The three hours from 4 to 7 should allow 
members of both the commercial and newspaper 
branches to be in attendance. : 

Herman Bernett, retired member of No. 21 and one 
of the original members of the Recordér chapel, who 
is now residing at Guernewood, sent Christmas greet- 
ings to his former fellow workers. 

E. H. Bobbitt, retired member, who has been a 
resident at Veterans’ Home at Sawtelle the past six 
months, was visiting in San Francisco this week. He 
expects to return to Sawtelle for the balance of the 
winter. 

J. T. Lueas, who left here a year ago, and who dur- 
ing that time had been employed in the State Office at 
Sacramento, deposited his traveler this week and 
said he expected to stick around awhile. 

Sympathy is extended to Howard Dillon, operator 
at the Mackenzie & Harris chapel, who this week re- 
ceived word that his stepfather, William Smith, had 
passed away on Monday morning at his home in 
Stockton. 

The six boys of the Examiner composing room who 
are now in Uncle Sam’s service were able to welcome 
the New Year in with eclat. Imbued with the Christ- 
mas spirit, their chapel members contributed to a 
fund which reached $90, the same being equally 
divided among these six printer-soldiers. 

Ernest R. Held, apprentice at the Mackenzie «& 
Harris chapel, and son of Chairman A. R. Held, who 
has enlisted in the navy, has been called for duty and 
is leaving today for San Diego. 4 

Herb 8S. Maple of the Examiner chapel this week 
received a wire stating that his nephew, Howard 
Maple, had been fatally injured in an auto accident 
at El Paso. Details of the accident were not given. 

Sergeant-at-Arms C. C. Rozales drove to Monterey 
last week, where he spent the Christrnas holidays with 
his brothers and sisters. Facing the heavy rain on 
his return last Sunday, Chris says his car floated 
about a third of the trin. 

Ray Marovich of Carlisle & Co., who was inducted 
into service some two wecks ago, received notice this 
week to report next Monday morning at the Third 
and Townsend Streets station. From there?—well, 
he promises to drop us a card to let us know where 
to address him. 

Charles Kraft sent Christmas greetings to his former 
fellow workers on the Recorder day side from Port- 
land, where he is now residing. 

Willie Walraven, apprentice in the Recorder chapel, 
who three months ago was struck down by an auto 
at Mission and Van Ness, when he suffered a broken 
pelvis and other injuries, this week left the hospital 
and is convalescing at his home. It is expected he 
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will be in condition to return to his work in the near 
future. 


Henrietta Pendell, proofreader at Mackenzie & 
Harris, is returning to her desk next week after a va- 
cation which extended over the holidays. 

The entire force at Mackenzie & Harris knocked 
off work at 3 p.m. on Christmas Eve to participate 
in a Christmas party arranged by the management, 
which was a huge success. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the California 
Conference of Typographical Unions will be held this 
Sunday, January 4, at the Leamington hotel, Nine- 
teenth and Franklin streets, Oakland. The board of 
directors will meet at 9 a.m., and the regular session 
will start at 1:30 p.m. During the regular meeting 
the Women’s Auxiliary has made arrangements to 
entertain the wives of delegates and women visitors. 
At noon Oakland Typographical Union will serve a 
steak dinner at the Leamington to all delegates and 
Visitors. : 

Andrew F. O'Neill, ship printer aboard the SS. 
(censored), which docked on Christmas Day, arrived 
at headquarters on Tuesday after a trip which cov- 
ered thousands of extra miles in order to escape the 
worst of the Pacific theater of operations and the 
Japanese mandated islands. From Manila the vessel 
Was pointed south to the equator, and for the first 
time O’Neill obtained a glimpse of the southern 
continent. The vessel came direct from Honolulu, 
where wounded were picked up and returned to the 
mainland. Andy presented a copy of the program for 
the “Father Neptune Party” which he had printed for 
the equatorial crossings. Undaunted by the turmoil 
on the Pacific, he visited the union offices for the pur- 
pose of paying advance dues in preparation for an- 
other trip. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Chapel officers for 1942, as announced bv Chairman 
Abbott, are: At night, Harold Krueger, Herb Hail 
and Ralph Fay; days, George Holland and Charley 
Cornelius. 

Following a number of New Year’s calls on divers 
friends and acquaintances, Al Conley conceded that 
Western hospitality had fortified him better than 
Wake ever was. 

No foolin’, it must have been a real early start, for 
upon leaving home early Christmas morning, wearing 
his Christmas present—an overcoat, which bundled 
him up like a Christmas package—Jimmy Serrano 
claims he’s pretty sure it was Santa Claus he saw 
making his last and final call that cold, dark morning. 

It’s a swanky looking place, that new apartment 
house Herb Ryder just moved into. The landlord is 
a nice guy, too. Goodhearted, also. Sent Herb a 
case of beer for Christmas. Which would have been 
just dandy except Herb, a prohibitionist, is dryer 
than Sahara in summer. 

Annually preceding the holidays, Ed Haefer, who 
owns a grove in Walnut Creek, supplies the gang 
with walnuts. Fifteen pounds were ordered by Barney 
O Neill, and paid for. “Hold them until Christmas,” 
directed Barney. “Suppose I’m bombed,” supposed 
Hacfer. After a moment’s thought, O’Neill said: 
“Maybe I’d better take ’em now.” . O'Neill, who 
lives only a quarter block from the Daly City hoose- 
gow, used that edifice the night of the lengthy 
blackout. Took himself and his family into its steel 
and concrete shelter just in case the Japs dropped 
confetti. 

Speaking of that long blackout—some weeks ago 
it was—Bill Davy received an awfully rude shock. 
For 60 years he’s helped get out newspapers, from 
coast to coast, from Canada to the Gulf; naturally it’s 
important, he believes, nought shall be permitted 
that'll hinder putting the paper “on the street.” 
But this particular night, unfortunately, light seeped 
around edges of our blackout curtains, and a uni- 
formed service man promptly appeared to notify him 
of the fact. “Can’t be helped,” sez Bill, “I’ve got to 
get the paper out.” “Is that so,” sez the feller, “I 
hadn't heard about it.” 

Writing to Chick Adams, his Chicago brother, 
Jimmy Adams, says Windy City typos began 1942 
under brighter auguries. Installation of a new daily 
there put several hundred into sits, made subs scarce 
on other sheets, and a genuine novelty developed 
—a scarcity of printers. 

In a year-end epistle James McCoy tells Jay Pal- 
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miter he is stationed at Massillon, Ohio, and likes 
Government service. The former Home superinten- 
dent asked that seasonal greetings be extended his 
San Francisco friends. 

Could have been cumulative Christmas cheer which 
propelled George Davie into the shop like a Russian 
after a Nazi to wisecrack that “The Japs found Hx- 
waii easy but the Philippines are a Luzon game.” 


Shopping News Chapel Notes 
By G. E. Mitchell, Jr. 

The building in which the Shopping News is pro- 
duced has been declared an air raid shelter. Built 0) 
heavily reinforced steel, with walls and floors of extr: 
thickness, it is possible to carry on all mechanica) 
operations so long as there are no raids with heavy, 
demolition bombs. Under the supervision and instruc- 
tion of Col. Fred Smith, members of the staff arc 
now being trained in first aid. Plans have been laid 
to designate certain persons to act as policemen in the 
building during raids. Specific instruction in the 
turning off of all gas and electric inlets has been given 
to others, and a complete program for everyone’: 
safety is now being worked out. 

Dropping a chase wrench on his foot one nighi 
during the past week, Frank Collins gave Fred Smith 
an opportunity to demonstrate first aid. While not 
serious, the injury is nevertheless painful owing to the 
numerous bones likely to be bruised or broken. At 
this writing X-rays haven’t shown any serious injury. 

Donald Brill’s wife, taken suddenly ill. was rushed 
to the hospital for the removal of an infected appen- 
dix. Spending nine days in the hospital, the lady was 
removed to her home last Friday, and is now well on 
the road to recovery. 

The continued purchase of defense stamps and 
bonds by members of the chapel is a commonplace 
thing. Since last June 14, when the program was 
put into effect, nearly $900 has been turned in to 
Bill Gooler, treasurer. 

A letter from Ralph Moore informs us of the need 
of new books in the Union Printers’ Home library. 
Ralph also volunteers the information that many 
chapels have agreed to forward a certain sum each 
month for the purpose. It is certain we of the west 
coast cannot allow anv eastern or middle western 
chapels to eclipse our efforts along these lines. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

Afterthoughts of Christmas: One of the finest 
Christmas greetings desired by a father and mother 
was received from the theater of war in the Far East 
and announced the sender was alive and well although 
in the midst of the fracas; the cablegram being signed 
by Andy Cuthbertson, Jr., who is part of the army’s 
fighting air corps. . . . Park Pattison, now in the 
Home, and Frank Sherman, presently domiciled in 
the Veterans’ Facility in Palo Alto, each remembered 
the chapel with cards and letters; the chapel remem- 
bered its absent members also. . . . Al Blade took the 
week off to vacation and spend the holidays with his 
and the wife’s kinfolk, who are residents of San Diego. 

. The Shopping News management gave its annual 
party for the office and mechanical staff Saturday pre- 
ceding Christmas, the affair being held in the Press 
Club. . . . The composing room’s annual party was 
held last Tuesday, having been postponed because 
of a heavy work-week. ... Walter Robin, the chapel’s 
scrub apprentice now in the Navy, writes from the 
San Diego Training Station sending Christmas greet- 
ings to his chapel pals. . . . Linus Anderson, now in 
the Mare Island printing office, sends greetings to the 
chapel, and inclosed a cachet of the launching of the 
submarine tender Sperry; also a card and word that 
Ted Lynn, a former member of the chapel, is now 
vice-president. of Vallejo union. . . . Earl Meade is 
awaiting Uncle Sam’s call for duty and expects to be 
called any day. 

Not having the time at his disposal to write per- 
sonal letters and acknowledge the many expressions 
of good will to the members of the Shopping News 
chapel, the writer, as chairman, takes this means of 
saying “the same to you and many of them.” Here’s 
hoping all may enjoy the best of health and do well 
in the coming year. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 
Now that we’ve all safely gotten over the holidays, 
let’s get down to business! 
First thing on the agenda is the opener tournament 
for 1942. Remember to keep Sunday, January 25, 
open. That’s the day, and the place is Sharp Park, 
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“the printers’ country club”; tee time, fees, etc., later. 
A fine lineup for the eleven tournaments for 1942 is 
being made and several new courses have been added 
_-so that every month will see something sporty for 
{he membership. A printed schedule will be prepared 
as usual, and every member will receive one. Your 
|942 membership cards are now ready, and a board 
;.ember will be around to see you soon, with yours. 

Now, let’s see—oh, yes! The eclectic winners! 
‘‘hairman Nicholson of the eclectic committee has 

mmpiled the final scores, and here are the winners 
nd runners-up in each class: Championship, Charles 
‘icholson, 59-11-48; runner-up, Vic Lansberry, 61- 
,3-48. Nicholson is winner in his flight on account of 
having low gross. Class A finds a similar situation, 
vith George Gallick low gross winner with a 60-16-44, 
nd yours truly runner-up with a 64-20-44. Class B 
tas R. W. Smith on top with a 68-27-41, and J. W. 
Bartlett was a good second with a 71-29-42. Class C 
was taken in stride by “Tim” Godfrey with a 
73-30-42, Luke Lansberry trailing him with a 78-30-48. 
|.ow man only in each class is entitled to a mer- 
-handise order, and if he will contact the secretary at 
1444 Seventh avenue (Lombard 6-6372), and tell him 
m which store he wishes the order drawn, it will 
each him pronto. 

Was pleased no end to get a card from our former 
president, J. A. W. McDermott, who sends the sea- 
-on’s greetings to the officers and members of the 
\nion Printers’ Golf Association. He inclosed a letter 
with his card, and among other things says his “sit” 
with the army is apparently permanent, with no fear 
of a lay-off. “Mae’s” address is: Private John A. 
McDermott, 116th Ordnance Co., A.P.O. 41, Tacoma, 
Wash. Drop him a line—he’ll enjoy it, we’ll bet. Had 
i card from Ray Marovich, who played with us once, 
it the end of 1941. He was to be one of the regulars, 
hut he’s a selectee now—and no pun intended. He 
says be bought a new set of clubs just a day or two 
before induction—but he understands there are golf 
courses in Japan and he wants to break par there some 
day. Wonder how Elmer Darr is getting along? 
We'd like to hear from him. He might have a few 
inilitary secrets to divulge—such as what hostess goes 
with whom, ete. 

But let’s not forget: Our Uncle Sam wants us to 
keep fit—to lead normal lives as nearly as possible. Of 
course that includes our golf—that is, if a golfer can 
be presumed to be normal. At any rate you are ex- 
pected to be present at the opener for 1942—at Sharp 
Park on Sunday, January 25. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 21—By Laura D. Moore 


Greetings to S.F.W.A. were received by Secretary 
Selma C. Keylich from our international officers. 

Our members and their families must have done a 
bang-up job of celebrating this year. Your correspon- 
dent was unable to contact a single member for news 
i week ago! Those who weren’t out buying gifts or 
mailing them were getting their hair done, et cetera. 
Oh, well, they were probably so busy celebrating that 
they didn’t know their column was missing last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. Abbott spent Christmas 
Day with Mrs. Abbott’s sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Lehman. Other guests were Mrs. 
Louise Howard, mother of Mrs. Abbott and Mrs. 
Lehman, Lyle Abbott, brother of C. C. Abbott, and 
James Stinchcomb, son of Mrs. Abbott, and_ his 
family. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Jones arrived from Houston, 
Tex., the Tuesday evening before Christmas to spend 
a week with their son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroy Keylich. They left last Tuesday evening 
to visit relatives in Hollywood over New Year’s Day, 
en route home. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Swenson spent Christmas Day 
with their son, W. B. Swenson, and family, in Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Sullivan had turkey dinner on 
Christmas Eve with their daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Weir, in Oakland. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan entertained their children, grandchil- 
dren, and the one great-grandchild last Sunday. They 
had a wonderful day—a really memorable day. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Reynolds spent Christmas Day 
with Mr. Reynolds’ niece, Mrs. H. Stanley, and fam- 
ily, in Berkeley. An even dozen relatives sat down 
to Christmas dinner together. 

Mr. and Mrs, M. E. Donelin took Christmas dinner 
with their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Welding, at their Millbrae home. Other 
guests were Mr. Welding’s sister and her husband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Taylor. Mr. and Mrs. Donelin 
expected to have the family with them on New 
Year’s Day. 

Mrs. Dorothea Heuring is teaching Red Cross first 
aid to five classes—a total of twenty hours per week, 
sprinkled over five days. That is real giving! 

Here’s wishing a Happy New Year and a Safe New 
Year to all our big family. And a reminder that there’s 
a big job ahead of all of us to keep ourselves and our 
homes safe and happy! 
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PRESIDENT’S VIEW ON RELIEF 
Asked at a press conference this week whether he 
foresaw a “drastic cut in relief,’ President Roosevelt 
said it was difficult to say yes or no to that. Ex- 
plaining, he said he supposed the country did not 
realize that while relief expenditures had been and 
would continue to be cut enormously, situations 
would still exist in which the Government would have 
to take care of human beings. Specifically he men- 
tioned the prospect that the Government, for in- 
stance, must look after persons during a retooling 
period when an auto plant changes over to a plane 
or tank factory and its employees are idle. 
—————$—— 


Pledge of Union Butchers 

One of the emphatic pledges of continuous work to 
keep the supplies rolling was made public by Presi- 
dent Patrick E. Gorman of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen during labor’s two 
days of war conferences in Washington. 

This union holds the key to steady, uninterrupted 
flow of meat supplies to the armed forces of this and 
associated nations and to civilian consumers. 

“The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America has kept its pledge and 
now it renews its pledge,” President Gorman said. 
“There shall be no stoppage of work in industry 
where our members are employed. Continued flow 
of meat supplies is vital. It will not fail through any 
act of ours. 

“More than that, our union soon will complete the 
collection of one million dollars for presentation to 
the U. S. Treasury for defense bonds. This money 
comes from local unions, small and large. It comes to 
these unions in the nickles and dimes and quarters 
of members. It is rolling into a huge total 
fighting million dollars.” 


a solid, 


Council Appeals to Unions 
In Behalf of Red Cross 


The San Francisco Labor Council at its meeting 
held last Saturday, December 27, unanimously in- 
dorsed the work of the national Red Cross in their 
present effort to raise $50,000,000. San Francisco’s 
share in this effort will be $800,000. The President of 
the United States has issued a proclamation request- 
ing everyone in the nation to enlist in the work of 
collecting this money. 

The Red Cross, for more than 60 years, has played 
a vital part in binding the wounds of the injured, in 
sheltering, feeding and clothing the homeless, in suc- 
coring the distressed, and in rehabilitating victims of 
the catastrophies of nature and of war. 

The Council is recommending to the local unions 
that all their members contribute one-half day’s pay 
to the Red Cross (San Francisco Chapter), to be 
collected by the unions themselves and turned over 
as speedily as possible to the office of the Labor 
Council, which body in turn will forward the amount 
contributed to the Red Cross. In that way labor will 
get the full benefit of whatever is contributed to this 
worthy cause. 

In a communication to its affiliated unions, the 
Labor Council asks that they give this matter imme- 
diate attention, as this money will have to be raised 
within the next several weeks. 

—— 
RUBBER RATIONING OFFICER 

Paul Barksdale D’Orr, Los Angeles lawyer, has been 
appointed chief rubber rationing officer by Governor 
Culbert L. Olson. His headquarters will be located at 
Los Angeles. The Governor said an assistant, who 
will function for northern California, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, would be named today (Fri- 
day). Both posts are non-salaried. 

——————Ssss 
WRONG NUMBER—ALWAYS 

Feminine voice (telephoning): “Is my husband at 
the club?” Porter: “No, ma’am.” Feminine Voice: 
“But I haven’t told you who I am.” Porter: “Ah 
knows dat, lady, but they ain’t nobody's husband 
heah—nevah!” 


Nine 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The new wage scale agreement entered into between 
the commercial employers and New York Typo- 
graphical Union calls for a 10-cent-an-hour increase 
on all shifts, namely: Day, $1.46 per hour, or $58.40 
for five shifts. The night rate will be $1.5725 an hour, 
or $62.90 for five shifts. Third shift rate, $1.7971 an 
hour, or $62.90 for 35 hours. Hours: Five days of 
eight consecutive hours each (exclusive of time for 
lunch shall constitute a week’s work, the hours to be 
from 7:30 a. m. to 5 p.m. Any member of the union 
failing to fulfill an engagement shall, on conviction, 
be fined the sum of $25. “Call back”: When a mem- 
ber of the union, after leaving the building upon 
completion of his shift, is called back, within the 24- 
hour period following the start of his shift, to work 
at hours other than the regular working period, he 
shall receive $3 in addition to not less than a full 
day’s or night’s pay at regular overtime rates for the 
shift worked. One of the writer’s printer informants 
gives the vote on the proposal as Yes, 2608; No, 
1955; while another says: “Carried, 3400 to 2100, with 
1000 not voting.” Anyway, the proposal carried. 

Kk. C. Campbell, owner of the Casey-Campbell 
Mailing Agency of Los Angeles, and more familiarly 
known as “Casey, the Mailer,” passed away in his 
sleep, after working all day and apparently in good 
health and spirits, at his home in that city. Sympathy 
is extended to surviving relatives. 


California Canal Projects 

Secretary of Interior Ickes has rejected bids for 
construction of the first section of the great Friant- 
Kern canal, which will carry water to lands in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley. The action was re- 
ported to have been taken because of the great un- 
certainty of funds and denial of priority for mate- 
rials for this type of construction. 


On the other hand, it was stated that work of con- 
creting the Contra Costa canal, which is already 
serving the upper San Francisco Bay region as part of 
the Central Valley Project, is being hastened because 
of the wartime value of the canal in supplying cities 
and industries of the area. 

Twenty-nine miles of the Contra Costa canal is 
rcported as finished. Surface of the rest of it is being 
lined with a three-inch layer of reinforced concrete 
by a huge machine that not only spreads the concrete 
but gives it a compact, smooth finish as it goes. 

——— 
STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 

Hundreds of women stenographers are needed in 
Washington, D. C., immediately, the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission announces. To qualify, persons must 
be able to take shorthand at the rate of ninety-six 
words a minute. Entrance salary is $1440 a year, with 
opportunity for advancement. Those interested should 
contact the Twelfth Civil Service District, Room 119, 
Federal Office Building, San Francisco, at once. Male 
stenographers and typists are also wanted in Wash- 
ington and a number of vacancies are open for clerical 
government positions for men in California. 

See 

“A wise man doubteth; a fool rageth and is confi- 

dent.”—Jeremy Taylor. 


The Recognized Label 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
In Recognized Clothes 


1207 MARKET STREET 


Ten 


S. F. Labor Council 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at the Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secretary's office and 
headquarters, Room 214. Labor Temple Headquarters phone 
MArket 6304. The Executive and Arbitration Committees meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets first 
and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Saturday 
Afternoon, December 27, 1941. 

Meeting called to order at 3 o’clock by Vice-Presi- 
dent Haggerty; Delegate Armstrong, vice-chairman 
pro tem. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading of Minutes—Approved as printed in the 
Lasor Cuarion. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—(Mecting 
held Saturday, December 27, 1941.) Called to order 
at 2 p. m. The following delegates were examined 
and found to have the necessary union labels, and to 
be American citizens: Beauticians’ Union No. 12, 
Edna Orcutt. Chauffeurs No. 265, J. W. Collins and 
G. Kelly. Newspaper and Periodical Vendors and 
Distributors No. 468, Louis Williams. Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Makers No. 1071, Justin Laskey. Meet- 
ing adjourned at 3 p. m. Delegates obligated and 
seated. 

Communications—Filed: From William Green, 
president, American Federation of Labor, inclosing 
copy of the statement adopted by representatives of 
national and international unions indorsing and ap- 
proving the action taken by the A.F.L. executive 
council with respect to the war labor policy and 
calling upon the membership of the A.F.L. to con- 
form to the “no strike” declaration for the continua- 
tion of the war period. From Congressman Thomas 
Rolph, extending cordial good wishes for the holiday 
season. From the California Department of Employ- 
ment (R. G. Wagenet, director), notifying us that 
their next meeting will be held in the office of the 
commission, at 814 Mission street, January 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m.; the meeting will continue on the two days 
following, January 6 and 7, beginning at 10 a. m. 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

Bruce, E. L., Company, Inc., flooring, 99 San Bruno 
Avenue. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers. 
150 Post. 


Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Emporium, The, 835 Market. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

Golden State Bakers, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing: 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


“We Don’t Patronize”’ List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 
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Weekly News Letter from the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, dated December 23, 1941. 


Donations: The following contributions were re- 
ceived for the Strike Fund of Retail Department 
Store Employees No. 1100: Cloakmakers No. 8, $50; 
Steamfitters No. 590, $150; Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers No. 66, $10; Bookbinders and 
Bindery Women No. 31-125, $100; Sausage Makers 
No. 203, $100; Brotherhood of Teamsters No. 85, 
$250. Bartenders No. 41 state that they are sorry they 
are unable to contribute to this fund at this time 
because they are in a strike of their own against the 
hotels. 

Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Office Em- 
ployees No. 21320, requesting strike sanction against 
the S. E. Massengill Drug Company, 240 Fourth 
street, for continued discrimination against members 
of their union by that firm. 

Report of the Executive Committee—( Meeting 
held Saturday afternoon, December 27, 1941.) Called 
to order at 1 o’clock by Vice-Chairman Haggerty. In 
the matter of Electrical Workers No. 202 and their 
agreement asking re-standardization of salaries for 
city employees in the various classifications listed, no 
representative for the union appeared, and this mat- 
ter was laid over. A committee representing the 
Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers 
and Bartenders was present regarding their request 
for strike sanction against the Finance Sandwich 
Shop, 576-A Market street; the basis of this com- 
plaint is the employment of non-union people and the 
refusal of the employers to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the union; your committee recommends 
that this matter be referred to the officers of the 
Council to assist in bringing about an adjustment. 
Mr. Don Nicholson, representing the American Red 
Cross, stated their position in the present war situa- 
tion and their drive to raise $50,000,000 throughout 
the country for the use of their organization in taking 
care of families of enlisted men—in fact, all residents 
of cities liable to be attacked, and looking after their 
welfare regarding medical and general necessities; 
San Francisco’s quota of this national drive is $800,- 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Penney, J. C., Co., Inc., 867 Market. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. : 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mission and Army Streets. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Denart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Friday, January 2, 1942 


000; all labor in San Francisco, represented at a meet- 
ing of the Red Cross, concurred in a recommendation 
to be sent to the unions that all unions be requested 
to have the membership contribute one-half day’s 
pay to this worthy cause; this Council has already 
indorsed the work of the Red Cross and recommends 
that a letter be sent to the unions to carry out the 
program already agreed upon and all unions are re- 
quested to have their members contribute one-half 
day’s pay and to send the money to the office of the 
Labor Council as soon as possible. In the matter of 
the position of labor as reported to the last meeting 
of the Council regarding the proposal for collective 
bargaining and the position of the unions in this war 
emergency, representatives of all departmental coun- 
cils were present and indulged in a discussion of the 
proposition as a whole; your committee recommends 
that we reject the Roth plan as submitted to His 
Honor, the Mayor, and that we adopt the plan as 
proposed by President Roosevelt and adopted by the 
joint labor-industry conference and the international 
unions at a recent meeting in the City of Washing- 
ton, to-wit: No strikes or lockouts for the duration 
of the war; peaceful settlement of all labor disputes 
by negotiation, mediation or arbitration; establish- 
ment by President Roosevelt of an agency to admin- 
ister a program of uninterrupted production. Meet- 
ing adjourned at 2:15 o’clock. The report of the com- 
mittee as a whole was adopted. 


New Business—The following motions were made, 
and withdrawn: That the executive committee be 
instructed to bring in a report at the next meeting 
with reference to salaries of officers; amendment, to 
raise salaries of president and secretary $25 per week. 

Brother Jack Weinberger, representative of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, addressed the 
Council on conditions throughout the Northwest. His 
remarks were well received. 

Receipts, $868; expenses, $1,245.11. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
—<—_<___o—______ 
LUMBER ACCIDENT RATE HIGH 

A survey by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that in logging about 1 in every 6 employees 
suffered a disabling injury in 1940; in sawmills about 
1 in every 12 was injured; in planing mills the ratio 
was about 1 injury to every 14 employees. Causes 
of accidents include lack of proper safety training, 
lack of adequate supervision, and lack of suitable 
and effective mechanical guards. 


A Call to Retired Mechanics 


A constructive suggestion was made to the Gov- 
ernment by Secretary-Treasurer Joseph 8S. McDon- 
agh, of the A.F.L. Metal Trades Department. Writ- 
ing in the Department’s monthly bulletin, Mr. 
McDonagh declared: 

“We say to our skilled mechanics throughout the 
country during this war emergency: ‘There is no need 
for anyone to be idle. In fact, we believe that you as 
American citizens owe it to your Government, and 
also owe it to the American labor movement with 
which you are affiliated, to present yourselves through 
your local unions so that plants and industries which 
are calling for skilled personnel will know of the 
availability of mechanics.’ 

“Following this thought, we believe that it is the 
duty of all government agencies and also private in- 
dustries which have highly skilled men who have 
been retired due to legislation and to the advances 
made in our social standards, to recall for duty all 
skilled mechanics who are physically able to perform 
the work of their crafts, irrespective of age.” 


Y 
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SAS Watchmakers' Union 


Locksmith shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 


&@ ) GUARANTEE and BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 
rr Ask For Our Written Guarantee 


}riday, December 26, 1941 


Rubber Situation, and 
Tire Rationing Proposal 


Leon Henderson, price administrator and director 
o civilian supply, has issued a statement in relation 
i, the shortage of rubber and the proposed rationing 
svstem on tires. As the existing situation affects mil- 
j ons of motorists in general, portions of the statement 
y Mr. Henderson are given below as informative on 
ihe general subject, together with an outline of the 
tioning plan: 


Source of Supply 


Spread of the war to the East Indies area threatens 
the future importation of rubber into this country. 
Approximately 50 per cent of crude rubber comes 
from land areas already occupied or being invaded 
by the Japanese. Another 43 per cent comes from 
‘the adjacent Dutch and British Islands of Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, all of which are threatened by the 
Japanese. 

At the present time this country has on hand a 
-ubstantial stockpile of crude rubber and large inven- 
tories of manufactured goods held by producers and 
dealers. 

However, expanding needs of the military forces 
plus the uncertainty over the possibility of getting 
further imports make it imperative at this time to cut 
down civilian consumption to not more than 10,000 
tons of crude rubber per month. 

Consumption of crude rubber for production of 
civilian goods in recent months has been running at 
a monthly rate of around 47,000 tons. 

Uses of the Product 

Approximately 75 per cent of crude rubber con- 
sumed in this country normally goes into tires. A 
small amount of the balance, aside from non-tire 
military needs, goes into such products as golf and 
tennis balls, bathing apparel, stationers’ goods, toy 
balloons, ete. Manufacture of such products can be 
climinated entirely. But most of the balance goes into 
essential mechanical goods and other products such 
as fire hose, transmission and conveyor belts, pack- 
ings, friction tape, Jar rings, surgeons’ gloves, hot 
water bottles, syringes, protective clothing, and thou- 
sunds of other products. Substantial amounts of re- 
claimed rubber are available but will have to be used 
in large part to replace crude rubber in the manu- 
facture of mechanical goods and other products. Like- 
wise, a substantial part of the 10,000 tons of crude 
rubber available per month for civilian goods will 
have to be used in manufacture of such products. 
Amounts of synthetic rubber available in the near 
future will be very small. This means that only a 
part of the 10,000 tons per month of residual supply 
will be available for tire production. 

Existing Stocks 

At the present time there are between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 new tires in stock in this country. In recent 
months replacement tire sales have been running 
around 4,000,000 tires a month. It is obvious that 
existing stocks on this basis would be adequate to 
meet only about two months’ normal requirements. 

The Government moved to meet this situation on 
December 11 by imposing a ban on sales of new tires, 
except for those buyers having certain priority rat- 
ings. This ban was to extend to December 22, during 
which period it was hoped that a rationing plan could 
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2623 Mission Street At 22nd 
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be perfected. It will be necessary, however, to extend 
the ban on new tire sales through January 4 to com- 
plete preparation of the rationing plan. 

Basic framework of a tentative rationing plan has 
been worked out, some of the principal features of 
which are as follows: 

For the time being production of new passenger 
car tires will be almost entirely eliminated and pro- 
duction of new truck tires will be curtailed. 

A monthly quota of tires which can be sold in the 
United States and its possessions will be determined 
on the basis of the amount of crude rubber which can 
be used in production of new tires. 

These monthly quotas will be broken down into 
state and county quotas primarily on the basis of 
commercial vehicle registrations in each area. 

Have Priority Rating 


Sales of new tires will be limited to individuals and 
agencies requiring them for the maintenance of indus- 
trial efficiency and civilian health. These will include 
the following broad classes: vehicles required for the 
maintenance of public safety and health; passenger 
transportation equipment, exclusive of private passen- 
ger cars; and a limited group of essential truck oper- 
ators. In any event, sales of new tires to owners of 
private passenger cars will be virtually prohibited for 
the present. 

Controls are also being developed over the sale of 
retreated tires and the retreading of tires. 

Last Tuesday it was announced that the Govern- 
ment had frozen retail prices of new tires and tubes 
at levels of the standard list prices issued by the 
manufacturers November 25. 

ee 


Handbook on Federal Labor Laws 


The second part of a handbook explaining federal 
labor laws has just been issued by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor as Bulletin No. 39, Part II. This part 
deals with laws of general application, such as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Social Security Act, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Anti-Injunction Act. 
Part I dealing with labor standards on government 
contract work and on federally-financed projects was 
issued last year. The text of each law is explained and 
the agency administering it is described, together with 
the procedures followed, and the substance of rules 
and regulations that have been issued. 

Free copies of the handbook, Parts I and II, may 
be obtained, either separately or together, from the 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, as long as the supply lasts. Copies may also 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
35 cents for each part. 

ee ee 
FAIR WARNING 

The schoolmaster was angry with the doctor’s small 
son. “I will certainly have to ask your father to come 
and see me,” he remarked. “You’d better not,” said 
the boy. “He charges $5 a visit.” 


Elever 


Fight-for-Freedom News 
From "Darkest America” 


- Representatives of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union announce that warrants have 
been sworn out at Pascagoula, Miss., for conspiracy, 
against State Representative Claude Bilbo, member 
of the Mississippi Bilbo family and personnel -direc- 
tor of the Jackson County Woolen Mills, and a group 
of employees of the mill, for an assault-on union 
organizers, December 11. 

The attack was made on the organizers while they 
were distributing union leaflets near the mill during 
the lunch hour. The union organizers charged that 
they were the victims of an unprovoked assault in- 
spired by Bilbo and that he was in the group which 
came out. of the mill in a body to break up their 
peaceful, legal distribution of organizing material. 

One of the organizers, Jo Lee Walden, Atlanta, was 
severely cut by a knife which she claims was wielded 
by a J. B. Gibson, Jr. The wound required five 
stitches to close and Miss Walden lost a large amount 
of blood before getting to the hospital. In addition 
she received painful blows from clubs used by the 
mob. Miss Walden swore out a warrant for the ar- 
rest of Gibson for assault with a deadly weapon. 

Agnes Rivers, Chattanooga, another of the organ- 
izers, was beaten badly about the head by clubs. 
Eula Hauther, Knoxville, received possible internal 
injuries and was beaten with clubs. 

Union officials claim that they requested police 
protection before the attack because members of the 
I.L.G.W.U. in the mill told them that company offi- 
cials were organizing to break up the distribution of 
leaflets which had been carried on peacefully for sev- 
eral days. 

——_9—_—__—_ 
DRAFT REVEALS “EDUCATION” 

The Selective Service program proved that mil- 
lions of American children are receiving a “hope- 
lessly inadequate” education, according to William E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Education 
Association. “In the space of two months the U. S. 
army turned away 90,000 young men because they did 
not have the equivalent of a fourth-grade education,” 
he told the Illinois Education Association’s conven- 
tion. “In a single state 35,000 young men had to 
sign their registration cards with a mark,” he said. 

ne ee 

The teacher was drilling her class in the principles 
of subtraction. “Now, if you subtract 25 from 35, 
what's the difference?” “Yeah, that’s what I say,” an- 
swered one of her pupils. “I think it’s the bunk, too.” 
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BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 


Prepare now for the 


INCOME TAX 


that you must pay next year 


Use THE PORTFOLIO PLAN FOR TAXES that was started 
by this bank in 1938. It makes income tax payments simple. 


Regular Savings Bank Interest Paid 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS Inc. Feb. 10, 1868 » Member Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. TRUST 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Parker S. Maddux, President 
* SEVEN OFFICES—EACH A COMPLETE BANK y 


Civilian Defense Council 
, Lists "Musts" for Safety 


~ Eight items of information which every house- 
holder should know are pointed out by the San 
Francisco Civilian Defense Council as “musts” for 
the safety of citizens in the event of any war emer- 
gency. This information should be posted in each 
home, or learned thoroughly by every member of the 
household. Here are the seven points: 

1, Learn the location of the main light switch in 
the home. 

» 2. Learn the location of the master valve for gas in 
the home and how to operate it. 

3. Learn the location of the main water valve. 

4. Learn the location of the nearest fire alarm 
box, and use it rather than the telephone in the 
event of fire. 

5. Learn the name, address and telephone number 
of your personal physician. 

6. Learn the address of the nearest emergency 
medical service unit. 

7. Learn the name and address of your Air Raid 
Warden. 

* * * 

More than 1200 of the necessary 2200 precinct 
leaders of the evacuation service of the San Fran- 
cisco Civilian Defense Council have been selected 
and assigned areas and duties, it is announced. 

In connection with the work of the evacuation 
committee, the Defense Council reports that more 
than 8000 pieces of rolling equipment, capable of 
carrying thousands of people, have been classified and 
locations plotted. In addition, the group reports that 
floating equipment, exclusive of ocean-going vessels, 
is available with an evacuation capacity of approxi- 
mately 50,000 people per trip. Remaining to be classi- 
fied are approximately 20,000 privately owned and 
operated trucks in the city. 

Those desiring to volunteer for service as precinct 
workers in the evacuation service of the Civilian 
Defense Council are urged to register at the central 
volunteer office, 532 Market street. 

Oo 
SILENCE FIRE TRUCK SIRENS 

To avoid possible confusion between fire truck 
sirens and air raid warning sirens, the San Francisco 
fire department has issued an order that trucks pro- 
ceeding to as well as returning from fires sound only 
their bells. 


Savant Makes Prediction 


Although America will emerge from the war a 
democracy, the liberties of capital, labor and press 
may never be regained, Dr. Elon H. Moore of the 
University of Oregon warned, in addressing a joint 
session of the Pacific Coast Economic Association and 
the Pacific Sociological Society at Los Angeles this 
week. 

The speaker said the “real test” (of the war) will be 
whether the rigid control of 130,000,000 people and 
the tremendous training which exalts the individual 
can be returned to normal. 

Dr. Moore further said that should America take 
part in reconstruction of Europe she might find 
“that role far less welcome than that of freeing people 
from German control.” He predicted “tremendous 
dissension if German control collapses, followed by a 


possible ‘intolerable anarchy’.” 


Buy U. 8. Savings Bonds and Stamps! Buy Now! 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, Corner of Turk 
3036 lé6th STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 
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TRAFFIC TOLL RISES 
During the first nine months of 1941 traffic acci- 
dents resulted in 27,860 deaths in the United States, 
an increase of 17 per cent over the similar period of 
1940. 
eel See Re eS Ey Cee ee 
FREE ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES 


Classes are offered by the W.P.A, Education Pro- 
gram to open with the spring term January 5, 1942. 
These classes offer such all-important subjects as 
Americanization, citizenship, literacy, first aid, knit- 
ting, sewing, clothing remodeling, parent education, 
nutrition, Spanish, typing, and office procedure. 
Classes are located at churches and community cen- 
ters throughout the city and at the Adult Center, 
1157 Mason street, These courses are free and open 
to adults. Telephone Tuxedo 5161 for information 
about days, hours and locations. 2 

——___2q_________ 


CEILING ON PRICES NOW URGED 

Urging immediate passage of price control legisla- 
tion, the Consumers’ Union asserts that price control 
is no cure-all for inflation, “but an immediate, overall 
ceiling on prices would be the most important move 
that the Government could make right now to stop 
the rush to inflation.” The organization asks quick 
passage by the Senate of the original Administration- 
proposed price control bill, but without “the weaken- 
ing changes that were made in the House bill, and 
without the wage ceilings or other curtailments on 
purchasing power which reactionay Congressmen will 
try to introduce.” 


Call to Mariners 


All licensed deck officers, including the retired and 
those who left the industry for shore jobs, this week 
were asked by the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America to stand by for duty so that no American 
vessel need be delayed in sailing. 

There is no immediate shortage of merchant ma- 
rine licensed deck officers, Capt. C. F. May, president 
of Local 90, stated, “but we must be prepared to 
promptly man the vessels at all times.” Captain May 
continued: 

“The men who remained with the ships gained 
great improvements in wages and working conditions 
for our craft. 

“We now call upon those who left to again stand by 
for duty so no United States vessel will be delayed in 
sailing. Their help is needed to prove that no enemy 
of democracy and this nation can stop the ships of 
this nation, whose seamen bear the responsibility of 
the preservation of liberty. America has the right, 
a far greater right than any other nation, to call upon 
its seamen. By responding to this call, seamen can 
demonstrate their practical appreciation of freedom 
won, 

“We must be prepared to promptly man the vessels 
at all times. Men must be ready and in training. It 
is in recognition of this need that we, as a duty to 
our nation, submit this call to all seamen.” 

es 


“That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings.” 
—John Ruskin. 
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The Premier of Australia 
‘Looks to America’ in War. 


Prime Minister John Curtin declared in an article 
written for the Melbourne Herald last week thot 
Australia refuses to regard the war in the Pacific :s5 
a side issue to the war in Europe and places her chicf 
reliance in the United States. Curtin heads the pre:- 
ent Labor Party government of Australia. 

“IT make it clear that Australia looks to Americs, 
free from any pangs about our traditional links of 
friendship to Britain,” he said. 

“We know Britain’s problems. We know her con- 
stant threat is invasion. We know the dangers of dis- 
persing strength—but we know that Australia can go 
and Britain still will hold on. 

“We are determined that Australia shall not go. 
We shall exert our energy toward shaping a plan, 
with the United States as its keystone, giving our 
country confidence and ability to hold out until the 
tide of battle swings against the enemy. 

“We refuse to accept the dictum that the Pacific 
struggle is a subordinate segment of the general con- 
flict. The Government regards the Pacific struggle 
as primarily one in which the United States and 
Australia should have the fullest say in the direction 
of the fighting plan.” 

The Prime Minister of this dominion of the 
British Empire spoke out in apparent disagreement 
with views widely expressed in London and in some 
quarters in the United States that the Pacific war is 
less important than the war with Hitler. 

The war with Japan is not a phase in the struggle 
with the Axis, he declared, but an entirely new war. 

— 
A UNITED PEOPLE 

“You have all heard about Guam, where the ma- 
rines and the workingmen fought shoulder to shoul- 
der. That’s the kind of war this is. When a bomb 
falls out of the sky it doesn’t care whether it kills a 
man in uniform or a man in overalls. We're all the 
same people, all the same kind of people, whether 
we're in the army or in the factory producing the 
equipment that the army uses. We’re all in this thing 
together—the whole American people. We have got 
to realize that and act accordingly.’”—Maj.-Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers. 

THAT’S DIFFERENT 

She insisted on taking innumerable frocks with her, 
and they arrived at the station loaded with luggage. 
“I wish,” said the husband thoughtfully, “that we’d 
brought the piano.” “You needn’t try to be sarcastic,” 
came the frigid reply. “It’s not a bit funny.” “I’m not 
trying to be funny,” he explained, sadly. “I left the 
tickets on it.” 
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